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Australian Food Production 


Labor, materials, incentives — these are focal issues in Australia's "great 
debate" on how to increase food output for domestic and export needs. 


BY JAMES R. ROACH 


er HAVE BEEN ENGAGED in 1952 in what 
may be termed, without exaggeration, a “great 
debate.” The subject is Australian food production and 
how to expand it, or in some cases how to prevent 
a decline. Domestic food supplies are increasingly in- 
adequate and grow more costly. Serious consideration 
has already been given to buying butter from New 
Zealand, and government statisticians are warning that 
if the population continues to grow at present rates, 
1960 will see the country a heavy importer of food 
supplies—if they can be found and paid for. 

Of equal significance, and more pressing urgency, 
is the great drop in exports of food, a crucial factor in 
Australia’s current balance of payment troubles. With 
a deficit of close to £A600 million expected for the 
fiscal year ending this June, the debate on food had 
to be broadened to include this subject in mid-March, 
when the Government imposed severe import  restric- 
tions. While such action was necessary to meet the 
immediate balance of payments problem, Australia 
normally relies heavily on imports not only for con- 
sumption but to support a program of industrial de- 
velopment. And her ability to secure these imports 
depends on the funds earned by her exports, primarily 
of food and raw materials. The decline in supplies of 
food available for export is thus a fundamental, long- 
term problem. But while this is recognized by most 
Australians, there has as yet been little planning or 


action to tackle it. 


This is the second of two articles on Australia’s economic 
problems by Dr. Roach, an Assistant Professor of Government 
at the University of Texas who has been studying in Aus- 
tralia under a Fulbright grant. In the last issue of the Far 
Eastern Survey Dr. Roach discussed Australia’s balance of 


payments position. 


The Liberal-Country Party Government at Can- 
berra has been divided over the seriousness of the 
question and the incentives that should be offered to 
increase farm production, and it is reported that the 
Cabinet groups favoring and opposing a policy of 
more expensive food are cach led by a Country Party 
minister. Although it has sought in recent elections to 
woo the small farmer, the Labor Party has no agricul- 
tural policy of its own, Labor is so committed to the 
basic wage— which is automatically adjusted each 
quarter to reflect changes in living costs—that it could 
be expected to oppose higher food prices unless wage- 
earners were in some way protected from the effects. 

There are also suggestions that Labor Governments 
in certain of the states, notably Queensland and New 
South Wales, have been pleased at the difficulties 
facing the non-Labor National Government and some- 
what less than cooperative in tackling the food problem. 
One of the difficulties is that the powers applicable to 
the situation are divided between the federal govern- 
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ment and the states. The government at Canberra is 


responsible for tax policy, agricultural stabilization 
schemes, subsidies, and international bulk purchase con- 
tracts. But the states contro! prices and transportation 


costs, and oversee the various marketing boards through 


which most primary products are sold. Finally, even the 


numerous producers’ associations are by no means in 
agreement in recommending lines of action. 


The Picture in Commodities 
Wool, most of which is exported, will this year net 

less than £A300 million, contrasted with £A636 million 
in 1950-51. The drop is due to lower prices, as there 
has been little decline in output. This great fall in 
returns precipitated the balance of payments Crisis 
and revealed the weakness of certain other commodi- 
ties. 

Taste I: 

Production Export 
Year (millions of bushels) 
1948.39 
1947.48 978 
1948-49 124.1 
1949.50 115.4 
1950-51 128.6 
1951-52 (est.) > 80 


Acreage 
(thousands) 
14,300 
13,880 
12,583 
12,240 
11,663 
10,500 


Production of wheat, second in importance as an 
earner of foreign exchange, has so declined that 
Australia will not be able to meet this year’s Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement quota of 88.7 million bushels. 
Part of this season's drop is due to dry weather, but 
the real clue lies in the steady reduction of wheat 
acreage, with a further 1.2 million acre decline pre- 
dicted in 1952-53. Low prices and high taxes, labor 
shortages, and the difficulties of getting machinery 
and fertilizer have led some farmers to let the land lie 
fallow. But in most cases wheat growing has been 
replaced by something more profitable 
cattle, and particularly sheep for both wool and 


oats, barley, 


meat. 

Taste Il: Damy Propucts 

Milk Butter 
Production Production Exports 
Year (million gals.) (thousand tons) 

1998-99 1,189 203.5 
1947-48 1,173 162.1 
1948-49 1,213 165.8 
1949.50 1,242 173.6 
1950-51 1,197 164.9 


Dairy products, especially butter, normally stand 
third on the export list. While milk production has 
not increased greatly over prewar years, the quantity 
of liquid milk drunk and converted to cheese (29,000 
to 44,000 tons), condensed and powdered milk, and 
ice cream (4.5 to 17 million gallons) has increased 


steadily. Many dairy farmers have found it more 


profitable in recent years to switch to beef production. 
The total result has been a great drop in butter ex- 
ports. With dry weather aggravating the situation, ex- 
ports were less than 9,000 tons for the first eight months 
of 1951-52. 

The production of meat (beef and veal, mutton and 
lamb, pigmeats) has increased only slightly; the aver- 
age for the five years ending 1938-39 was 934,000 
tons, compared with 1,014,000 tons in 1950-51. In 
the same period exports declined from 211,000 to 
148,000 tons. A serious drought in the northern cattle 
country will measurably decrease this year’s supply. 
Moreover, no great efforts to expand beef output are 
being made, graziers still prefer growing wool to 
marketing lamb and mutton, and pig raising on a 
large scale has not proved economical in Australia. 

What conditions have combined to produce this dis- 
couraging picture and what steps are necessary to 
improve it? The “great debate” has emphasized labor, 
materials, and—most of all—incentives. 


The Labor Question 


While the population of Australia has grown by 1.5 
million since 1939, the rural labor force has declined 
by 70,000. The emphasis on industrial development, 
by creating thousands of new jobs, has encouraged the 
movement into urban areas, and some limited efforts 
at decentralization have further affected the rural 
labor supply. Permanent farm hands became difficult 
to find, and seasonal and casual labor all but dis- 
appeared. It is true that mechanization of agriculture 
would have displaced much rural labor, and many 
going into the new industries have been women and 
girls. But many men have gone too, and the problem is 
to replace them.' 

In terms of numbers this is a small problem; prob- 
ably less than 50,000 laborers are needed.? But it is 
also a specialized problem, for obviously many in- 
dividuals can never be successful or satisfied in agricul- 
tural occupations, Various proposals to de-emphasize in- 
dustrial development, to reduce tariff protection to the 
point that some businesses must close, to create 
unemployment, or to “make city life uncomfortable and 
force men into the country,” therefore would not 
really solve the problem, although in the process some 
qualified men would probably get back to the land. 

Others have demanded that the Government's immi- 
gration program aim at recruiting more agricultural 


1 At least two states, Victoria and Tasmania, also report 
a lack of qualified applicants for land available under closer- 
settlement schemes. 

2 One government report estimates that only 5,000 men 
are needed in the whole north of Australia to put the beef 
cattle industry there on a sound footing. 
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workers, and apparently this will be emphasized in 
1952-53, But there are difficulties here. The European 
worker has usually farmed on a small scale, and has 
lived in a village near his land. In Australia he finds 
a land that is often harsh and uncomfortable. The 
farms and station properties are usually large; neigh- 
bors are often miles away, and the nearest town a 
considerable distance. Add the language difficulties, 
and it is not hard to see why migrant workers are 
anxious to go to the cities or to small properties of their 
own as soon as possible. 

To obtain men who can work the land and handle 
animals, and who will stay on the farm, the life in 
rural areas must be improved. State and federal gov- 
ernments are aware of some of their responsibility 
in this regard, and there is constant reference — 
although little action — to the need for improve- 
ments in schools, communications and transport, 
health services, recreational facilities, and some cul- 
tural opportunities. But the initial burden is on the 
man who says he needs the labor. If he will offer 
good wages and decent housing, and pay well for the 
casual labor he requires—and the average Australian 
producer has never been generous in these matters— 
he can begin himself to reverse the drift to the cities. 
And if some men return to the land, and rural life 
comes to offer more rewards and comforts than it 
does now, others will follow. 

Actually, at present the cry for labor, at least for 
permanent labor, seems to be largely a smoke screen. 
Employment service officers in several states report 
difficulty in placing rural labor; in at least one state, 
Queensland, immigration authorities doubt that they 
can find jobs for the state’s quota of migrant agricul- 
tural workers. Some property owners are counting on 
the return of cheap labor. Most others insist that they 
must have tax and price concessions before they will 
attempt to expand production, and this includes em- 
ploying and housing more labor. 

Material Shortages 

Somewhat the same situation is now developing 
where machinery and other equipment is concerned, 
although until a year ago the producer had a genuine 
complaint that materials were most difficult to obtain. 
There was the usual postwar lag experienced in most 
countries. In Australia this was aggravated by the 
diversion of materials to new industrial development 
and to the expanding, prosperous urban market. 

Much of the farmer’s equipment has to be imported. 
British products have only recently become available 
in quantity and shipping delays have been frequent, 
while dollar shortages limited the purchase of highly 
desired American manufactures. A part of ithe $100 
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million loan fram the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development in 1950 went for tractors 
and other machinery, which have been arriving in 
quantity. Other overseas suppliers are now catching 
up, and local manufacturers are also moving into the 
field. While the new import controls may affect the 
situation, the Government has put such a high prior- 
ity on food production that necessary equipment will 
probably be admitted with little restriction. 

While machinery is now easily obtainable, fencing 
is in limited supply, housing is still a serious problem 
in most rural areas, and supplies of fertilizer are very 
inadequate. The costs of all these have climbed stead- 
ily, with rising transport charges increasing the burden. 

The budget introduced in the latter part of 1951 
added to the producers’ problems. Their spokesmen 
maintain that the anti-inflationary credit controls make 
it difficult to borrow for financing new improvements, 
and that the elimination of the 40 percent deprecia- 
tion allowance for capital expenditures discourages new 
investment even when materials are available. The 
Government has moved to correct these features of 
the budget. But recent press reports of surplus stocks 
of tractors confirm the view that equipment (and 
labor) shortages are mainly excuses for low produc- 
tion, and that monetary incentives® are the real re- 
quirement. Once there is a desire to increase produc- 
tion—and that does not now seem to exist—then 
these other factors become important. 


"Incentives" and Taxation 


The Australian producer this year has a legitimate 
grievance over the method of tax collection. When he 
pays his tax at the end of the year the primary pro- 
ducer also pays a “provisional tax.” Calculated on the 
same year’s income as the actual tax, this amount is 
credited against his tax bill for the following yéar. 
It means that in a period of falling incomes, as this 
season assuredly has been, a farmer is tying up for a 
full year a much larger sum than his actual tax will 
require. Many producers actually have had to borrow 
to meet the provisional assessment, and their resent- 
ment has increased when they often find that this is 
prohibited by credit restrictions. 

The Cabinet is studying this problem and is reported 
to favor a self-assessment system whereby the producer 
himself estimates his next year’s income and is pro- 
visionally taxed only on that. The 40 percent initial 
depreciation allowance has not been restored, but was 
recently replaced by a special income tax depreciation 
allowance of 20 percent a year for five years on the 


| 
Credit restrictions for agricultural development have 
recently been eased, but the main discussions of incentives 
center about taxes and prices. 
87 
ous 


cost of providing living accommodations for farm em- 
ployees, farm implements, buildings for fodder conser- 
vation, and irrigation materials 

The universal desire for reduced income and land 
taxes is expressed in Australia, and there have been 
further suggestions of special concessions to prmary 
producers. Such proposals usually recommend a re- 
duced tax on income derived from increased produc- 
tion, ranging from a small cut all the way up to 100 
percent exemption. Treasury officials have expressed 
opposition to any unequal sharing of the tax burden, 
and so far there is no indication of a change in the 
present policy. For some years Australian taxpayers 
in the more uncomfortable and tropical areas of the 
continent have received slight concessions; but this has 
real value only in the Northern Territory, where the 
government has gone to the other extreme and granted 
primary producers complete exemption from income 
taxes. While there has been no challenge of the gov- 
ernment’s power to permit these tax inequities, the 
question would surely be brought before the courts 
if the policy were adopted on a wider scale 


"Cheap vs. Dear’ Food 


Most Australian primary products (wool is the major 
exception) are sold through central Marketing Boards 
maintained in each state. Although producers seem to 
prefer this system, it results in frequent delays in 
payment and has made easier government imposition 
Price ceilings are eStablished and 


of price controls, 
While the ceilings have risen 


enforced by the states 
considerably since the war, producers’ spokesmen insist 
that they have not kept pace with production costs 
or with the profits enjoyed by other sectors of the 
economy, and have thus lessened the incentive to in- 
crease output. The lifting of controls, or at least a 
major upward revision of prices, is urged as the surest 
way to encourage production, Not only would the in- 
crease be available for export, but reduced domestic 
consumption due to higher prices would release addi- 
tional quantities 

Obviously this would not be a politically popular 
policy, particularly as its full effectiveness would de- 
pend upon preventing a corresponding rise in the basic 
wage. Under present laws, living costs and the basic 
wage are tied. The Government would scarcely con- 
sider subsidies on the scale that such a policy of higher 
food prices would require. And no office holder has 
yet had the courage to propose that food prices be 
allowed to go up without affecting the basic wage; 
concessions to taxpayers in the lower brackets might 
make this more acceptable. In the meantime some in- 
creases have already occurred while the Cabinet de- 
bates a cheap versus a dear food policy. 


The Government has launched a “grow more wheat” 
campaign, on the assumption that the most immedi- 
ate improvement is possible in that area. Falling wool 
prices may help this along, but there have been other 
policy changes to encourage the wheat grower. Wheat 
prices are determined in accordance with the Wheat 
Stabilization Plan, accepted by the producers and the 
states in 1947. This guarantees at least the “cost of 
production” and levies a tax on exported wheat for 
a stabilization fund to maintain the guaranteed price. 
There are four different prices for wheat—for domestic 
human consumption, domestic stock feed, the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement (IWA) quota, and the 
international free market. All returns go into the 
“wheat pool” from which each producer is paid after 
all sales are completed. 

One of the grievances is that under this system the 
producer often waits up to two years before getting 
final payment for his crop. This year he has been 
promised, a 12s, per bushel advance upon delivery, 
although freight and administrative cost deductions 
will reduce this to about 10s.* In addition, the 2s.2d. 
export tax will be suspended to allow the farmer the 
full export price this year. Last November the price of 
wheat for human consumption was raised to 10s., 
with another increase of at least 2s. expected this 
year. Wheat for stock feed (limited to 26 million 
bushels) nets 16s.ld., which includes a federal subsidy 
of 4s.ld. The IWA price is also 16s.ld.; and the 
international free market price is about 22s.—though 
Australia will have little wheat for the free market 
this year. Growers are urging that the home price 
should rise to the present IWA level, and that Aus- 
tralia should insist upon higher prices when the IWA 
is renegotiated in 1953. 


The Dairy Industry 

The dairy industry also demands attention for here, 
too, some fairly rapid changes can be accomplished. 
Low price ceilings on milk, based on “production 
costs,” have discouraged any significant increases in 
output, The manufacture of butter has declined 
steadily in the face of controls that even now give the 
factory only 3s.10d, a pound, including a Is.1.3d. fed- 
eral subsidy. The consumer pays 3s.2d. a pound. 
Furthermore, all surplus butter is sold to Britain at a 
contract price that has proved insufficiently variable 
from season to season to cover production costs. Mr. 
McEwen, the Minister for Commerce, stated recently 
that the refusal of the British Government to pay more 
than the contract price meant that butter was ex- 
ported in 1951-52 at a loss of 742d. per pound. 


4 The £A exchanges at $2.24; thus Is, or 12d., equals 
11.2 cents. 
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Subsidies on dairy products now cost the federal 
government £A15.8 million a year. But in negotiations 
recently with the states, the Government agreed to 
continue subsidies only if in the future it controlled 
the factory price for butter. The states will set the 
retail price; but the factory price will be determining, 
and there is no doubt that consumers will pay more 
for butter and other dairy products soon. There will 
be little surplus for export unless the British also are 
willing to pay considerably more, and they will find 
the Australians hard bargainers when the butter con- 
tract comes up for renewal in 1955. 


Meat Policies and Prices 

Any important increase in meat production will take 
at least several years and require some decisions on 
basic policy questions other than price, although that 
is also important. No one raises sheep more efficiently 
than the Australians, but high wool returns and low 
meat prices have limited the supplies of mutton and 
lamb sent to market. This situation can be expected 
to change gradually. Low prices and the relatively 
high cost of grain limit pigmeat production, and no 
great increase can be predicted here. 

The greatest hope for the future is to increase 
measurably the output of beef cattle, although the 
record drought of the past season has already set the 
industry back three to five years. Major gains in cattle 
production would require considerable capital invest- 
ment and development work, both public and private. 
Once again, controls have kept meat prices—as well 
as tallow and hides—so low that cattle men have “no 
incentive” as one excuse for not expanding herds. 

In recent months there have been some price in- 
creases in meat, and late last year the British Govern- 
ment agreed to a contract to buy nearly the whole 
of Australia’s surplus production for 15 years. This 
assures station owners of a market for all the increase 
they can achieve, which is a valuable guarantee. But 
there has been much criticism of the contract on the 
grounds that there is an unlimited demand for Aus- 
tralian meat anyway, and that it is a mistake to tie 
the country to one market and a rigid price scheme. 
Mr. McEwen, who negotiated the agreement, replied 
that a definitely assured market was essential to en- 
courage the needed investment in the cattle industry. 
He declared that annual upward price adjustments of 
as much as 10 percent (over the 1950-51 floor) could 
be made to cover increases in production costs. 

It is difficult to find an economic justification for 
such a contract, which offers the British meat at a 
price lower than they pay cither their own or Argen- 
tine producers, one-third the price obtained for Aus- 
tralian meat in the North American market, and less 
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than the Australian consumer is now paying. Some 
producers have said flatly that there will be no beef for 
Britain at present prices, and it is frequently asked why 
Britain should get such low-cost food from Australia 
while Australians continue to pay top prices for Brit- 
ish exports. 

Colin Clark, the well-known economist, has pointed 
out that even if there is an obligation to repay past 
favors and help Britain through hard times, neither 
Australia nor Britain is really aided by a scheme which 
discourages increased meat output. He proposed that 
Australian producers should sell wherever they can 
get the highest prices, while the Australian Govern- 
ment makes a cash grant to Britain for several years 
in return for cancellation of the meat—and butter— 
contracts. 

There have been other proposals to cancel the meat 
contract. Although the Government has shown no signs 
of favoring such a step, in recent months Mr. McEwen 
is reported to have shifted to the “dearer food” cainp. 
It is more likely that British food authorities will be 
advised not to expect much meat unless they guarantee 
the Australian producer considerably more than the 
contract price. 

The expansion of Australian beef production is a 
long-run project requiring government development of 
water supplies, stock routes, and rail transport, and 
producer investment in water supply, fencing, fertilizer, 
better pastures, fodder storage, and facilities to im- 
prove cattle breeding and handling. The record of 
present activity suggests that the 1950-51 profit mar- 
gins were inadequate to stimulate the necessary in- 
vestment. Both officials and producers anticipate dif- 
ficulty in calculating how much of these developmental 
costs can be loaded on the “cost of production” figures 
in the annual negotiations with Britain. But one thing 
is clear: there has not been, and will not be, any wide- 
spread effort to expand the beef cattle industry until 
cattle men are given a clearer promise of profitable 
returns. 


"A Larger Economic Scheme" 

Australian governments, federal and state, have too 
long drifted without tackling the agricultural problem. 
Some definite decisions and action on a national agri- 
cultural policy must take place without further delay, 
and some way must be found around the constitu- 
tional barriers that prevent effective federal-state co- 
operation in this field. Irrigation projects, closer set- 
tlement, expansion of fertilizer supplies, improved ex- 
tension services—all such works have a long-run im- 
portance. A prompt determination of future leasehold 
policy in the cattle country is essential. 

But a larger economic scheme is required. In the 
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end the Australian producer will probably have to be 
promised (1) a guaranteed market, (2) a guaranteed 
minimum price, and (3) reasonable freedom to sell 
to the highest bidder. The producer still remembers 
vividly the periods of depression and oversupply, and 
the drought losses that eat up savings. He is person- 
ally comfortable enough now to view with disfavor the 
effort and risk of expansion unless there are some 
specific guarantees in sight 

This is, no doubt, a set of one-way concessions. 
But there is no avoiding the fact that Australia must 
have greater food production with the shortest possible 
delay. Australia’s role as a surplus-producing nation 
is of importance to the Commonwealth, both for 
peace and for defense needs, and to Australia’s desire 


to maintain friendly relations with her food-importing 
Asian neighbors. Beyond this are the basic considera- 
tions that, at present rates of production, Australia will 
be unable to feed herself in ten years’ time, and is 
already unable to maintain an export program com- 
mensurate with her import requirements. Australia’s 
natural mediums of international exchange are food 
and raw materials; there is a long-term need for a 
heavy schedule of imports, particularly for industrial 
development, that the primary products must finance. 
And even when the country does become more indus- 
trially self-sufficient, manufactured goods will be so 
high-cost and non-competitive that the food surplus 
available for export will still determine the volume of 
imports.® 


The Press in Indonesia 


An Indonesian editor surveys the press—its past struggle to develop under 
the Dutch, and its present great problems but also great hopes. 


BY MOCHTAR LUBIS 


|* 1615 GOVERNOR GENERAL JAN PIETERSZOON COEN, 

the founder of the Dutch East Indian empire, estab- 
lished the Memorne des Nouvelles, the first printed 
journal in Indonesia, which carried official news and 
information of the Dutch East India Company. The 
first newspaper in the Dutch language, the Java Bode 
of Jakarta (Batavia), was founded in 1852; it is still 
being published. Between 1852 and 1896 several other 
Dutch newspapers were established in Jakarta, Sem- 
arang, and Bandung. Their circulation was small, rang- 
ing from 250 to 9,000, with a combined total of not 
more than 80,000. The European population of Indo- 
nesia was about 250,000 before World War II. The 
Dutch papers were naturally loyal to the Netherlands 
and to the Dutch colonial government. 

In 1917 a man named Beretty, the son of an Italian 
father and a Javanese mother, founded the first news 
agency in Indonesia, the Algemeen Nieuws en Tele- 
graaf Agentschap (ANETA). The original staff con- 
sisted of Beretty and one typist. Two years later 
Beretty obtained the Reuter agency for Indonesia and 
arranged to supply Indonesian news to papers in Hol- 
land. Later ANETA distributed news from the Ger- 


Mr. Lubis is Editor-in-Chief of Indonesia Raya, a daily 
newspaper published in Jakarta, and of the recently founded 
Times of Indonesia, the first English-language newspaper in 
the country. He was formerly connected with the ANTARA 
news agency. 


man Trans-Ocean agency, the French Havas, the 
Italian Stefani, and the Japanese Domei. 

Beretty received considerable backing from officials 
of the Dutch colonial government. For a long time 
he held an absolute monopoly of news distribution in 
Indonesia, from which he made a fortune. Newspaper 
owners were at his mercy because of his power to 
manipulate his subscription rates. He also established 
an advertising bureau, through which he could threat- 
en to cut off a newspaper's advertising revenue. Later 
ANETA became a semi-official agency, backed by the 
colonial government and by Dutch private enterprises 
in banking, shipping, trade, and plantations. Beretty 
died in 1934, 

The first newspapers in the Indonesian language 
were issued by Dutch publishers. The Surat Kabar 
Bahasa Melaju (literally The Newspaper in the Malay 
Language) was established in 1856 in Surabaya by a 
Dutch firm. The Slompret Melayu (Malay Trumpet) 
was founded in 1860 in Semarang, the Bintang Timur 
(Eastern Star) in 1862 in Surabaya, and the Matahari 
(Sun) in Jakarta. 

The growth of the real Indonesian press began with 
the awakening of nationalist sentiment, and through- 
out its history the Indonesian press has been closely 
related to the national struggle for freeedom. The early 
Indonesian newspapers reflected smoldering national 
desires in their names, such as Star, Sun, Compass, 


5 The possible long-term effect of synthetic fibers on the 
wool trade introduces still another problem. 
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Voice of Freeedom, Voice of the People, Fighting 
Voice, Lightning, Fire, Thunder, Seed of Freedom, 
and other exotic names. The press kept pace with the 
development of national consciousness. At first the In- 
donesians organized along regional or provincial lines, 
in the Sumatra Bond, the Java Bond, and so on. The 
Javanese organization Budi Utomo (Beautiful Endea- 
vor) grew from a mere cultural group into the Partai 
Indonesia Raya (Greater Indonesian Party). Similar 
changes were reflected in the names of newspapers; 
for example the Kemadjuan Hindia (Progress of the 
Indies) changed its name to Kemadjuan Indonesia 
(Progress of Indonesia). 

The news supply of these Indonesian papers was 
very poor. They could not at first afford to subscribe 
to the Dutch agency ANETA, and usually took their 
foreign news from the Dutch papers of the day be- 
fore. Their facts, gathered from hearsay rather than 
by actual reporting, were erratic. Their financial weak- 
ness reflected the economic condition of the Indones- 
ian population, which was and still is low in compar- 
ison with that of the Dutch and Chinese. They re- 
ceived little revenue from advertising, as there were 
few Indonesian business enterprises. Their market was 
limited, as more than 90 percent of the Indonesians 
were illiterate. Communications were slow and difficult, 
and large areas were virtually isolated for long periods. 


The Career of Parada Harahap 


It is interesting to follow the career of Mr. Parada 
Harahap, an old-time Indonesian journalist who is now 
a high official of the Ministry of Information and 
president of the Academy of Journalism. He was born 
in 1900 and attended only an elementary school. In 
1916, while employed on a Dutch plantation in eastern 
Sumatra, he witnessed the bad conditions under which 
Indonesians were forced to work, and secretly wrote 
a letter of protest to a local newspaper in Medan, the 
Benth Merdeka (Seed of Freedom). The letter was 
published as a leading editorial, and this incident 
plunged the writer into journalism. He continued to 
write reports for the paper until, in 1917, the manager 
of the plantation found out what he was doing and 
he was fired from his job. 

He then went to work for the Benth Merdeka, and 
in 1919 established his own paper, the Sinar Merdeka 
(Light of Freedom). Then the colonial law caught up 
with him and he was imprisoned for three months. In 
January 1922 he and his wife left for Jakarta with 
about two dollars between them. He found work with 
a newspaper, but when its editors considered his 
articles too sharply anti-Dutch, he decided to found 
his own paper. Nine months later, having saved about 
$200, he established a semi-monthly magazine, the 
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Bintang Hindia (Ster of the Indies), which dealt with 
“the whole of Indonesia,” as the publisher put it. To 
market his magazine, Mr. Parada Harahap would 
board the Jakarta train and sell subscriptions to the 
passengers. In Bandung he sold papers and subscrip- 
tions by competing with a medicine man for the at- 
tention of passers-by. 

From such modest beginnings Mr. Parada Harahap 
nearly succeeded in building a newspaper empire. He 
founded the daily Bintang Timur (Eastern Star), which 
had ten pages (Indonesian newspapers today have only 
four, because of the newsprint shortage), and the 
Jakarta Barat, a cheaper edition of the Bintang Timur. 
He also bought the Sinar Pasundan (a paper in the 
Sundanese dialect) ; a weekly in Bandung, the Seman- 
gat (Spirit); and the newspaper Volkskrant (People’s 
Daily) in Jakarta, But he branched out too fast, mis- 
calculated the market, and in the end lost even the 
prosperous Bintang Timur. Later he founded another 
daily, the Tjaja Timur (Eastern Light). 

Leaders of the Indonesian nationalist movement 
were active in journalism. President Sukarno was the 
editor and publisher of the magazine Fikiran Rakjat 
(People’s Thought). Vice President Mohammad Hatta 
was a regular contributor to the magazine Daulat 
Rakjat (People’s Sovereignty). The late Dr. Amir 
Sjarifuddin (former premier of the Republic of In- 
donesia) was a member of the editorial staff of the 
magazine Banteng (Wild Buffalo), Hadji Agus Salim, 
the former Foreign Minister of the Republic, was 
editor-in-chief of Mestika (Flower). 


Dutch Restrictions 


The Indonesian press suffered from the restrictions 
imposed by the colonial government on the national 
movement for freedom. According to the penal code 
“whoever states in public feelings of enmity, hate or 
criticism against the Netherlands Government” or in- 
cites a disturbance of the peace, orally or in print, was 
subject to fine or imprisonment. Under these regula- 
tions many journalists went to prison. But such restric- 
tive measures were not enough. In 1932, at the pre- 
war height of nationalist activity, a new rule was is- 
sued which empowered the colonial government to 
close down a newspaper for a certain period—cight 
days for a daily, three consecutive numbers for a maga- 
zine—in the interests of maintaining peace and order. 
A newspaper might be suspended for a second time 
for thirty days. (In the 1945-49 period the Dutch 
stopped a number of dailies for more than one month.) 
The government could also confiscate the printing 
presses, 

These handicaps—financial weakness and govern- 
ment repression—stunted the growth of the re ere 
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press, which until the Japanese invasion was very weak 
compared with the Dutch and Chinese press. Most [n- 
donesian papers did not own their own presses, but 
were produced by Dutch or Chinese printers 


The Chinese Press 


The Chinese press—in which we include all papers 
issued by Chinese publishers, whether in the Chinese 
or Indonesian language—occupies a unique position in 
Indonesia. The Chinese are economically strong, con- 
trolling the field of mediurn-sized business enterprise, 
and are active in import and export trade, They have 
a higher rate of literacy and buying power than the 
Indonesians 

The Sin Po is the newspaper of the Chinese who, 
though living for generations in Indonesia, have pre- 


served their ties with China, Founded in Jakarta in 


1910 and published in both Chinese and Malay, it has 


become a wealthy paper. It steers away from domestic 
Indonesian problems and politics, and supports what- 
ever government is in power in Indonesia, and also 
in China, 

In contrast, the Aeng Po represents the Chinese 
who wish to be citizens of Indonesia rather than of 
China. Its policies are opportunistic. At the beginning 
of the revolution in 1945 it supported the Indonesians, 
then turned against the Republic when the Dutch 
gained control of Jakarta, where it is published. At one 
time it supported Mao Tse-tung and criticized Chiang 
Kai-shek ; Its policy 
reflects the uneasiness of many Chinese who hesitate 
to break their ties with the mother country completely 
and to become full-fledged citizens of Indonesia, This 


now it is again opposing Mao 


attitude is understandable as the Indonesians have not 
shown enough willingness to guarantee genuinely equal 
treatment to the Chinese 

During the Japanese occupation no newspapers were 
published except those sponsored by the Japanese 
Many Indonesian and Chinese journalists cooperated 
with the Japanese, as did a few Dutch journalists 
rather than risk a concentration camp. All Dutch- 
language papers were closed and their printing plants 
taken over by the Japanese. All semblance of a free 
press completely vanished. Some of the staff of the 
daily Asta Raya 
trouble when they printed a photograph of the Japan- 
ese Emperor in the wrong place. News came from the 


Greater Asia) nearly got into serious 


Domei agency, and all newspapers extolled the god- 
like Japanese. But people soon grew tired of this propa- 
ganda, and when the newspapers reported that the 
Japanese navy had sunk five American battleships, 
readers jokingly remarked that these 
were really statistics of Japanese losses. 

Then came the Japanese surrender and the pro- 
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six cruisers, etc., 


r 
clamation of Indonesian independence. The Repub- 
lican government in Jokjakarta abolished all restric- 
tions on the press, and freedom of the press is guaran- 
teed in the new constitution. In 1950 the first cabinet 
of the United States of Indonesia approved the an- 
nulment of the ordinance giving the government the 
right to prohibit the publication of a newspaper. 

Freedom of the press is, however, frequently violated 
in practice by government officials, both civilian and 
military, Newspapermen have been jailed for weeks or 
months and then released without any lawful process. 
The situation of the press is especially difficult in areas 
where there is still martial law. On the island of 
Ambon and in the Riau Islands newspapers were closed 
for some time by order of local military commanders. 
The Indonesian press fights strongly to preserve its 
freedom, but is joined by only a few of the Chinese 
and Dutch papers. Soon after the transfer of sover- 
eignty most of the Dutch papers abolished their editor- 
ial columns, being afraid to criticize the new govern- 
ment and confused as to the place of the Dutch press 
in the*new Indonesia. 


The Dutch Press 


The basic economic pattern, however, has under- 
gone little change. The Dutch still have vast invest- 
ments in Indonesia, which provide support for the 
Dutch newspapers. Their circulation is declining (from 
102,000 in 1949 to 86,000 in October 1951) as a 
result of the withdrawal of more than 100,000 Dutch 
troops and civilian residents from Indonesia. Never- 
theless their economic position is still strong as they 
receive advertisements from the Dutch firms. 

It is clear that the Dutch press will remain so long 
as there is a sizable Dutch population and important 
Dutch economic interests in Indonesia. Mr. Ritman, 
an old-time Dutch journalist, editor and publisher of 
the newspaper Nieuwsgier, has said that the Dutch 
press in Indonesia must adopt an “Indo-centric” policy. 
According to him its main function should not be to 
defend the Dutch point of view but to explain the 
Indonesian point of view to Dutch readers who are 
willing to adjust themselves to the new conditions. 
At the same time it should be able to defend specific 
Dutch interests. This kind of Dutch press, Mr. Ritman 
feels, would be read by Indonesians who are linked 
with Western culture through their Dutch education, 
and could play an important role if it commanded the 
confidence of both Indonesians and Dutch. The Dutch 
press, in his opinion, should not spare criticism but 
should be objective and should do justice to Indonesian 
views. 

On the other hand the Chinese press has grown 
strong by keeping out of the Dutch-Indonesian con- 
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flict, its readers have buying power and a high per- 
centage of literacy, and the economic position of the 
Chinese is still strong. 


Indonesian Press Today 

The modern Indonesian newspapers face many 
handicaps in their competition with the Dutch and 
Chinese. For the most part they do not own their 
own printing plants, but must rely on Dutch or Chinese 
printers. Their readers are economically weak, and 
there is a shortage of skilled Indonesian journalists. 
However, Indonesia is free, and the Indonesian press 
benefits from the increased national prestige and na- 
tional consciousness, Foreign advertisers (Dutch, Amer- 
ican, British, and others) are beginning to patronize 
the Indonesian press. Its sources of news supply are 
much improved, as the national news agency, AN- 
TARA, secures foreign news from the United Press, 
Reuter, Agence France Presse, Tass (monitor), Tan- 
jug News Agency, Central News Agency (Formosa), 
Vietnam News Agency, China News Agency (Peking), 
Kyodo, Press Trust of India, and Associated Press of 
Pakistan. 

The Indonesian literacy rate has increased to 10 or 
15 percent, and air communications throughout the 
islands have expanded. Yet newsprint shortage limits 
the number of pages to four daily, with six or eight 
on holidays. About 50 percent of the space in Indo- 
nesian papers is devoted to foreign news, the rest to 
domestic news, features, photographs, and advertising. 
Revenue from advertisements is not adequate to cover 
expenses, and subscriptions play a very large part in 
newspaper economics. 

Since 1945 the Indonesian press has grown rapidly, 
as the following figures show: 

No.of Total daily 

newspapers circulation 
227,000 
13 102,300 
17 84,000 


413,300 


338,300 
87,200 
73,650 


499,150 


390,000 
86,000 
85,000 


561,000 


The Indonesian newspapers are now making a ser- 
ious effort to. import their own printing equipment. But 
this is hampered by high prices, high foreign exchange 
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rates, and lack of capital. While the government has 
pledged its support to the national press, it does not 
provide it with full facilities to work freely and to 
gain strength. 

In general, the weak financial position of Indonesian 
newspapers exposes them to all kinds of influences. 
Some refrain from taking stands on certain issues lest 
they lose readers or advertisements. Others let them- 
selves be used by political parties. A few are real party 
organs, e.g. the Abadi in Jakarta is the organ of the 
Masjumi (Indonesian Moslem Party). Merdeka can 
be identified with the old guard group in the PNI 
(Indonesian Nationalist Party), in which President 
Sukarno is a leading personality. Pedoman in Jakarta 
voices the views of Sutan Sjahrir’s PSI (Indonesian 
Socialist Party). The Rekjat (People) in Medan is a 
Communist paper. 

There are, in short, few really independent news- 
papers. But although it is under pressure from different 
ideologies, the Indonesian press is honest in the sense 
that it does not take bribes for expressing certain views 
in its columns. The entire Indonesian press is unani- 
mous in the campaign against corruption among gov- 
ernment officials and against slow and wasteful bureau- 
cracy. It is widely acknowledged, even among govern- 
ment leaders, that conditions might have been much 
worse if it were not for the strong, clear stand taken 
by the press against such abuses. The influence of the 
press was also apparent when its criticism of Foreign 
Minister Subardjo’s acceptance of American MSA aid 
forced the resignation of the Sukiman cabinet. 


Prospects for Tomorrow 

Will the trend in the future be toward a press that 
is used by various political groups to influence public 
opinion this way or that, or toward a really free press 
standing firm above conflicting ideologies, giving objec- 
tive information to the people, and helping to guide 
them toward democratic maturity? 

Much will depend on the press itself, and much on 


_ how far it is subject to government interference. While 


the press needs government support in the form of 
facilities, easy terms for foreign exchange, and bank 
loans, there is danger that the press might become too 
dependent on the government, and so lose the very 
freedom it seeks. 

An interesting case is that of the national news agency 
ANETA, a private corporation with shares owned partly 
by its own personnel and by Indonesian newspapers. It 
cannot cover its costs of operation from newspaper 
subscriptions to its service, and has to accept a gov- 
ernment subsidy of about 1,500,000 rupiahs per year. 
It is easy to see how this news agency could become 
an unofficial department of the Ministry of Informa- 
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tion, So far the Ministry, wisely, has exerted no pres- 
sure on ANTARA, but the possibility is always there 
s© long as the agency depends on a government sub- 
sidy 

The Ministry of Information has set up a committee, 
composed of officials of the Ministry and representatives 
of the national press, to study the situation of the press 
in Indonesia, in particular the national press, and to 
make recommendations to the government as to the 
best ways in which the government can help the na- 
tional press 

Assuming that freedom of the press is not tampered 
with, the Indonesian press faces a bright future. It can 


look forward to a steadily expanding market, as literacy 
in-reases among Indonesia's 80,000,000 people, and as 
their economic position is strengthened. 

Owing to the lack of educational facilities in the 
country, the newspapers have a dual function, especially 
important in Asia, where the people have never en- 
joyed freedom and democracy. One of the requisites 
for a working democracy is an intelligent population 
with free access to information. Obviously the press 
must play an important role in the growth of demo- 
cracy in these countries. But in order to play such a 
role, the press itself must be free, both politically and 
economically. 


Chinese Refugee Intellectuals 


The problems faced by the 10,000 Chinese intellectuals who have fled from 
Communist China, and the significance of their future to the free world. 


Address by Dean Rusk 
Following are excerpts from an address by the Hon 
Dean Rusk, former Assistant Secretary of State, at a 
dinner given by Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, 
Inc., on April 28, 1952. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion is described briefly on page 95. 


MOST LiveLy and sympathetic imagina- 
tion can re-create for us the tragedy of the Chinese 
scholar who faces the collapse of his life’s work, the 
destitution of his family and the total loss of hope and 
spirit. Perhaps we should face squarely for a 
moment the fact that by careless words and easy op- 
timism we could add to the terrible tragedy which has 
befallen so many of our Chinese friends. Realistic help 
will be difficult; we can even add to the dangers which 
surround them; in any event, we should neither delude 
ourselves nor be responsible for arousing premature or 
extravagant hopes among Chinese intellectuals. 

It is no simple matter to find professional opportuni- 
tics in other countries for the numbers involved. Al- 
all countries, including our own, have severe 
Governments 


most 
limitations upon entry and residence. . . . 
and international organizations must provide a large 
and indispensable part of the answer, but they move 
slowly—and sometimes not at all. And those of us who 
are willing to work at this problem will find that we 
are laboring along the edges of bitter controversy, 
among Chinese and among ourselves, requiring the 
utmost of understanding and self-restraint. . . . 
America has a long tradition of interest in the Chi- 
nese people, in their schools, their health, their trade, 
their philosophy, their friendship. This interest is as 
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old as our own republic and over the years has pro- 
duced a borid of sympathy and affection which can- 
not be abruptly severed by tyrants temporarily exercis- 
ing power in Peiping. Perhaps it is the very depth of 
this affection which explains the grievous disappoint- 
ment among us at the course of recent events in 
China. ... 

Surely a shudder of dismay and abhorrence must 
have run through all of us when we heard, a year and 
a half ago, that the authorities in Peiping had turned 
their hands to a “burning of the books” throughout 
China, Burning of books is a dramatic outward sign 
of an all-pervasive effort to suppress, distort, and con- 
trol which appears to be an inevitable feature of 
totalitarian dictatorship, Fascist or Communist. The 
physical destruction of hostile views may be the least 
insidious expression of this effort. The subjugation of 
minds by terror or by oft-repeated lies, the creation 
of new bodies of “truth” based upon fiat rather than 
upon critical examination of fact, the enslavement of 
science, philosophy, history, law, and beauty to the 
requirements of power, the conversion of friends and 
family into treacherous informers—these are the ugly 
pictures we find in the flames as the books burn. Here 
is a direct challenge to a rational basis for modern life. 
... The morality which destroys the holder of a con- 
trary opinion is the same which produces the torture 
chambers at Buchenwald. The power which _ insists 
that fantasy be accepted as truth is the power which 
preaches peace while waging aggression and which 
boasts of democracy while purging the hapless leader- 
ship of miserable satellites. The issues thus raised are 
basic to our survival as a free people. . . . 
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These intellectuals of whom we speak . . . are an 
important part of the great stream of human aspira- 
tion and thought upon which we Americans are de- 
pendent for our very existence as a modern nation. 
We used to understand this better than we do now. 
For more than a decade we have committed our re- 
sources and our technology to the assistance of others. 
. in the process we may have, unconsciously per- 
haps, come to think of ourselves as the great reservoir 
of human capacity and know-how, as the teacher, the 
giver, the lender. In fact, no nation has borrowed as 
much as we. . . . Our technology and production, our 
science and philosophy strike their roots into the gifts 
and capacities of the entire human race and the vital- 
ity of our life depends upon the nourishment we draw 
from the broad stream of human endeavor. . . . The 
Chinese have played an important and honorable part 
in that great community of human effort. . . .there 
are among refugee Chinese intellectuals many who are 
competent to perform a wide variety of tasks which 
now require able and willing hands. Just one example 
will suffice. Tremendous effort and large sums are be- 
ginning to move into the economic and social improve- 
ment of the underdeveloped nations of the world. . . . 
The United States Government is sustaining a 
large-scale program of technical assistance. Other 
nations . . . are undertaking constructive contri- 
butions of a similar sort. The United Nations and 
its family of specialized agencies, such as the World 
Health Organization and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, are actively at work in the same direc- 
tion. A serious limiting factor in all of these efforts is 
trained personnel. . . .From preliminary surveys of 
refugee Chinese intellectuals we learn . . . that there 
are considerable numbers of trained doctors, teachers, 
agricultural specialists, laboratory technicians and 
others who appear to be qualified to do many of the 
tasks which now desperately need their help. . . 


Leadership and the Future 

Our interest in Chinese intellectuals is necessarily 
related to the future course of events in China—to a 
future which is uncertain and unpredictable. But there 
are many of us who are not convinced that dictator- 
ship has come to China to stay—who believe that the 
Chinese people will not endure the violence which is 
now being done to their ancient tradition, their national 
feeling, their family structure, their profitable associa- 
tion with the rest of the world, their tolerance and 
kindliness, their skeptical attitude toward the uses and 
abuses of power. We recall . . . the wave of purges 
which have recently occurred on the China mainland 
with we know not what loss in Chinese leadership, 
and it becomes important that there be preserved a 
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large body of trained and competent Chinese in com, 
munities outside the borders of China who could be 
available to the Chinese people when freedom returns 
to that unhappy land. . . . 

A constantly recurring question among us is “What 
can I as a single American citizen do to make a worth 
while contribution to foreign policy or to the emerg- 
ing world community?” . . . I am deeply convinced 
that private citizens can practice foreign policy and 
thereby make it increasingly effective. Hospitality to the 
stranger in our midst, tact and sympathy on our part 
as we journey abroad, treatment of our own fellow 
citizens, particularly the members of minority groups, 
with the consideration which is their due are examples 
of what I have in mind. . . . If there are reservoirs 
of good will toward America in distant corners of the 
earth, these have been filled by the friendly associa- 
tions of private Americans even more than by con- 
sciously planned policies of government. 


The ARCI Program 
orE THAN 10,000 Chinese intellectuals—scholars, 


teachers, scientists, and technicians—have es- 
caped from Communist China, excluding those who 
have found homes in Formosa. Most of these people 
are in Hongkong, where they face unemployment, in- 
adequate housing, hunger, and frustration. 

To aid these refugees, Aid Refugee Chinese Intel- 
lectuals, Inc., was established in February 1952 by a 
group under the leadership of the Hon. Walter H. 
Judd. Two former missionaries in China, a Catholic 
and a Protestant, were sent to Hongkong to survey 
the situation and recommend lines of action. They 
reported that conditions among the refugees were bad, 
morale was low, and some had returned to China. Al- 
though the colonial authorities were cooperative, the 
situation in Hongkong was found to be difficult and 
delicate owing to the exposed position of the colony. 
An Advisory Board was set up in Hongkong with 
Chinese, British, and American membership, but it was 
felt that a major effort of ARCI should be to resettle 
refugees elsewhere. 

Such a program faces many difficulties, summarized 
by ARCI as follows: “the economic and _ political 
problems in settling refugees on Formosa; the anti- 
Chinese sentiment in many of the nations of Southeast 
Asia; the restrictive immigration policies of the United 
States; the presence in this country already of over 
5,000 Chinese students, who are stranded here and 
must be helped; the variety of political opinion within 
the ranks of the refugees; the difficulties of raising the 
enormous funds needed for our program; the reluctance 
of some of our Government officials to make the funds 


allocated for the relief of Iron Curtain refugees avail- 
able; the tremendous job of educating the American 
public to the oneness of the anti-Communist world.” 
ARCI hopes to find or to create opportunities of em- 
ployment for refugee Chinese intellectuals in various 
ways, including enlargement of teaching and medical 
facilities in Hongkong; aid to refugee publications; 
possibly establishment of new research or educational 
institutions in Hongkong or in southeast Asia; employ- 
ment of teachers in Formosa; employment of scientists 
and technicians in connection with US and UN pro- 
grams of economic aid in southeast Asia and else- 
where. Thus it is hoped to utilize the skills of trained 
Chinese for the benefit of the free world. The program 
is to be administered “without discrimination or pre- 
ference among the numerous legitimate varieties of 
democratic and non-Communist views.” M. S. F. 


BOOKS on THE PACIFIC AREA 


CHINA, JAPAN AND THE POWERS. By Meribeth E. 
Cameron, Thomas H. D. Mahoney, and George E. Mc- 
Reynolds. New York: Ronald Press, 1952. xiii, 682 pp. 


$6.50. 

The importance of the Far East to the United States is 
today as great as that of Europe. This important and readable 
volume will fill an American need for a sound background on 
this area, 

The first good feature of this textbook is that it is entirely 
new, carrying the material up to September 1951. The second 
is its comprehensive coverage of the political, social, economic, 
and diplomatic affairs of China and Japan from ancient to 
modern times, with emphasis on their current history and 
their relations with the United States and Russia. The ma- 
terials are well chosen and interwoven, and presented in an 
animated fashion. The authors have packed the book with 
sober facts. There is a minimum of necessary interpretation 
and a sincere attempt to be objective. The book is informa- 
tive without being boring, popular without being superficial, 
and timely without being journalistic. 

Although few original sources in Oriental languages are 
used, the authors have ably summarized the highlights of 
the story from English sources, including the voluminous 
documents prepared for the International Military Tnbunal 
for the Far East. Polemic or controversial points are also 
briefly introduced and tactfully handled. The last chapter, 
“The Philippines, Japan and Korea since 1945,” seems in- 
adequate; at the same time, it throws some light on Far 
Eastern news for American readers. 

No book is flawless, and this one includes some factual 
mistakes, oversimplified or unsound statements, and typo- 
graphical errors. It contains some very doubtful assertions, 
such as these: “Spoken Chinese is monosyllabic and inflected” 
(p. 61); “The Japanese language is second to none in 
difficulty” (p. 135); “Yoritomo established himself as Sei-i-tai 
Shogun” (p. 101); “The term Bushido was not coined until 
after 1900" (p. 244, note 3). In dealing with the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance of 1902 (p. 274) the authors suggest that 
Japan sought the tie with Britain; the reverse is nearer the 
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case. Chinese “officials could not choose their own sub- 
ordinates” (p. 41); if this were true, there would have been 
no nepotism and provincialism in official circles. 

The transliteration of Chinese and Japanese names is on 
the whole accurate, except for a few typographical errors. 
In spite of such minor flaws, the authors have produced a 
very good textbook on modern China and Japan. 


Indiana University 8. Y, TENG 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


FORMULATION AND ECONOMIC APPRAISAL OF 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS. New York: United Na- 
tions, 1951. Vol. I: 473 pp., $3.00. Vol. II: 299 pp., $2.50. 
Lectures delivered at the Asian Centre on Agriculture and 

Allied Projects Training Institute on Economic Appraisal of 

Development Projects, held in Lahore, Pakistan, October- 

December 1950, by 23 experts from different countries and 

organizations. Volume I presents the lectures on general 

problems of national planning, financing, organization, and 
administration; Volume II is devoted to lectures on special 
problems and projects. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE. By L. 
Carrington Goodrich. New York: Harper, 1951. Rev. ed. 
288 pp. $3.50. 

This new edition of Professor Goodrich’s work brings the 
story up to the Communist conquest of China, covering the 
major currents of Chinese philosophy, culture, and politics 
from prehistoric times. 


VIETNAM: OLD NATION—YOUNG STATE. Paris: Re- 
leased by his Majesty Bao Dai’s Cabinet, 1951. Text and 
30 photographs. 

An account of the history, struggle for independence, pre- 
sent government, economic development, and culture of 
Vietnam. 

FAMOUS CHINESE SHORT STORIES. Translated and 
edited by Lin Yutang. New York: John Day, 1952. xvii, 
299 pp. $3.50. 

A collection of 20 Chinese tales, with notes on the original 
sources, grouped under headings of adventure and mystery, 
love, ghosts, juvenile, and fantasy. 
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